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ABSTRACT 

Intended for elementary school teachers, this article 
deals with reading readiness, handwriting, listening s)cills, and 
linguistics m the elementary school. The reading readiness section 
discusses utilizing pictures in teaching, using real objects in 
teaching, making picture dictionaries, placing labels on objects, 
developing experience charts, using a variety of audio-visual aids, 
telling stories, visual discrimination, auditory discrimination, 
determining readiness for reading, assisting pupils in identifying 
words, using configuration clues, using context clues, using phonetic 
analysis, using syllabication, using picture clues, purposes in 
reading, reading for facts, skimming, reading for sequence in ideas, 
reading to follow directions, reading for a main idea, determining 
reading levels of pupils, microcomputers m the reading curriculum, 
psychology of microuomputer instruction, and purposes of 
microcomputer instruction. Th& handwriting section discusses 
handwriting in the elementary school, and teaching handwriting, and 
is followed by a discussion of learning to listen. The final section 
deals with linguistics in the elementary school; patterns of 
sentences; expanding sentences; building new sentences; stress, pitch 
and juncture; and teaching students to communicate. (SR) 
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On* th« rnott important curncuiuni treat In the eltnienttry r«;«y«< trom «>» p«»on or o»g«niMito«»- 

origintting ii 
□ Minor chtng«t h«v« b*9n mad* to impr©(r» 

S tchool l« reading. H the teacher eniph»»ize» much reading o* content """"^ 

■ P04nt» Of vj«w Of opinions tttt^dinthrttfocu- 
mint do not o«c«»Mnty r«pf«t«nt ofncM 

H? in social ttuditt, scitnce, »*thtm*tict *nd tht other curriculum «rft$ oeri po.rtK,n or^roi^ 
O 

llJ oi tht fltrntntary school, then rtAding in thK tltnientAry schooi curri* 
c»lum bfcomts very important. Not being able to read well may then 
mean that pupils do rather poorly in all curriculum areas oi th^ 
elementary school. In a modern elementary school, however, a variety 
of learning acti^Mties is iinportant to provide for individual learners. 

Reading can well be an excellent kind or type oi leisure time 
activity. In a student^s spare time in school or in the home, reading 
can provide for needed information useful in solving oner's problems in 
everyday situations in life. A student may also read content to 
enjoy life and gain experiences vicariously. Adults should do much 
reading in their spare time. It can be an excellent way of enriching 
the perception of the adult. 

It is important for kindergarten and first grade pupils to have 
satisfying experiences related to realizing optimum achievement in 
reading. Thus a good reading readiness program is important for young 
children prior to engaging in a formal program of reading. Man^ pupils 
fail in reading due to a poorly developed and conducted reading 
readiness program. Uhat can tlie teacher do to help kindergarten and 
first grade pupils in a good reading readiness program? 

Utilizing Pictures in Teaching 
The teacher must deveVjp a flood file of pictures for use in 
classroom teaching. These pictures, among other my%^ can be useB In a 
reading readiness program. If pupils are studying a unit on the 4arm 
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in social ttudits, thty can dtvtlop background information ptrtaining 
to tht namtt oi farm animals, machintry, and buildings through the 
study oi rtlattd picturts. Thus, later on Mhtn pupils may be rtading 
conttnt from basal rtaders on farm life, they will understand the 
concepts and generalizations better than if they had not had the unit 
relating to the farm. Building background information is an important 
facet of a reading readiness program. 

Reading readiness books from a basal series contain many pictures. 
Here, the teacher must jissist learners to develop interest in and 
discuss the pictures. Many valuable suggestions are given in the 
manual in helping teachers provide interesting, meaningful, and 
purposeful learning activities. The teacher must be creative in using 
the suggestions for teaching. In some cases, the experienred teacher 
may think of better methods and approaches to use in teaching than 
those given in the manual. The manual is a guide and is not 
prescript ive. 

As a result of studying pictures from the teacher^s own file and 
from the reading readiness series of a basal reader, the child should 
think in terms of pictures supplying valuable information in learning. 
The learner when reading in a formal reading program can be aid^d in 
identifying and unlocking new words with the use of picture clues. For 
example, if a child is reading contrnt on a specific page, he may not 
know the correct pronunciation of a particular word such as "lamb." He 
looks at a picture on the same page from which he is reading and in the 
illustration a lamb is pictured. The word makes sense within the 
sentence* Thus, the learner has used picture clues to determine the 
meaning of the new word. Pupils need to have ample opportunities to 



study picturti in a rtading rtAdintts program to dtvtlop background 
information at well as to bt able to use pirturtf Uttr in formal 
reading programs to unlock and identify ntw words. 

Once pupils art tngagtd in Warning activities involving reading 
with the use of basal rtadtrs, pictures in tht serits as well as 
related pictures from the teacher's own file can be used to develop 
interest in reading. If pupils are to read a story pertaining to the 
life and times of Benjamin Franklin, reUted pictures from the basal 
reader and from the teacher'^s own file can be used to arouse pupil 
curiosity for reading. Questions can ^e asked by both pupils and the 
teacher pertaining to the pictures. Answers to these questions can be 
discussed which will assist learners to understand content better when 
actually reading the story. The new words for the reading activity can 
be printed in neat manuscript letters on the chalkboard prior to 
reading. These words can be written on the chalkboard as they relate 
to the discussion of pictures in the basal reader and from the 
teacher's own file. In the ongoing discussion^ questions raised by the 
teacher and pupils, pertaining to the previously mentioned pictures, 
can be utilized in having pupils read content with a purpose. For 
example, supposing that a pupil or several pupils ask the folldCiing 
question pertaining to a picture, "Why did noblemen in many cases live 
in castles during the Middle Ages?' This could then provide an 
excellent situation where pupils can read the needed pages from the 
basal reuder in order to get an answer for the question. 

Using Real Objects in Teaching 

Pupils must experience reality in ongoing learning activities. 
Inaccurate concepts and generalizations may result when little 

4 



atttntion it pAid to rtalltx. 

Much background information can bt dtvtloped within pupiU in a 
rtading rtadintst program when rtal objtcts art used. H kindergarten 
or first grade pupiU are studying a unit on the neighborhood shopping 
center, with teacher guidance an excursion should be planned to visit a 
shopping center. Prior to the visit, questions can be identified for 
which information and data will be sought. During the excursioni 
information can be obtained In answer to the questions. Following the 
excursion! mple time needs to be given to discussing answers to 
questions as well as other observations which were made. Later on, 
pupils nay be reading about th# neighborhood shopping center utilizing 
the basal reader. Thus, the background information gained from the 
excursion should assist learners in developing desirable 
understandings, skills, and attitudes presently, as well as providirg 
necessary information to understand content which win be read later 
using a series of basal readers. 

Interest centers in the classroom can provide pupils with many 
valuable learnings. For example, during the fall months, pupils can 
bring leaves of many colors, caterpillars, insects, shells, an empty 
bird nest, and other items for an interest center. An excel leri^t 
discussion by pupils with teacher guidance can follow pertaining to the 
items on the center. Later on, when pupils will be reading related 
content, they should understand better what Is being read due to 
having had related background information. 

Making Pictured Dictionaries 

Pupils can learn to Identify new words as well as build background 
information when making and using pictured dictionaries, %1so commonly 



called pict ionaries> H pupils in « readiness program are studying a 
4arm unit, they could bring pictures to school 0"f the following farm 
animals and machines: cows, pigs, sheep, hens, tractor, combine, 
harrow, plow, and disk. The pictures could be neatly arranged in a 
scrap book with the related abstract i4ords printed below each picture 
in neat manuscript letters. Pupils can thus learn to Identify abstract 
words by studying the related pictures. For example, the word 
■tractor" will be printed beneath the pictu. e oi the tractor. Some 
pupils may not have the needed magazines in their homes from which a 
good source oi pictures can come. Perhaps, the teacher and/or the 
school has old magazines which can be utilized by these pupils in 
developing the pictured dicf'onary. 

Several leading publishing companies publish p ictionar ies. These 
books can also be used by the teacher to guide learners in studying 
pictures to develop an adequate number o-f concepts and general i zt ions 
as well as recognize abstract words. 

Placing Labels on Objects 

The teacher needs to select sonie important objects in the 
classroom and place related labels on them written in neat manuscript 
letters. It is important, however, not to clutter the cl assroom wi th 
labels. Cluttering the classroom with labels on objects may frustrate 
the child rather than helping in word recognition and identification. 
Labels could be placed at the proper place pertaining to ihi following 
objects neatly displayed on an interest center: 

house, cart boy, girl, man, woman, grass, street, and bicycle. This 
activity should asiist learners in identifying abstract words. 

The teacher could place labels on objects in the classroom, such 



M "tablt*, ■dfilC, ■ch»lr», •book", •door\ and •window*. Tht purpost 
oi this Activity would be to assist It&rntrs to dcMtlop a basic sight 
vocabulary which is useful for more formal reading activities at a 
later time. 

Criteria to utilize in selecting objects which should have labels 
attached to them in a reading readiness activity could be the 
f ollowingt 

1. the objects selected pertain to words commonly used by ,\i1dren in 
speaking activities. 

2. the objects selected would relate to common experiences in the 
1 i ves of children. 

3. the objects selected wo^tld pertain to words the child will meet up 
with later when reading abstract words. 

4. the objects are interesting to learners and meaning can be readily 
attached to them. 

Developing Experience Charts 
A very valuable approach to help »upils develop readiness for 
reading is the developing of experience charts. As the name indicates, 
learners need to have acceptable experiences from which a chart 
containing abstract words can be developed. At the beginning of the 
kindergarten or first grade year, pupils could take an excursion to 
various important places within the school building. Tney coulid visit 
the principal's office, the cafeteria, and the custodian's quarters. 
Each person in the above designated places could speak about his duties 
and responsibilities, f^upils should ask questions pertaining to 
coments made about duties and responsibilities as presented by the 
principal, cafeteria workers, and the custodian. After the excursion 
has been completed, an experience chart can be developed by pupils with 
teacher guidance. The teacher should write pupils' comments in neat 



fliMUftcript Ittttrt on the chAlkboArd. In the time dtMotrd tc a 

prtfttntation oi idtas by tht pupiU pertaining to txpcritncts on the 

txcurtion, Ifarntrs may prtttnt cotrntnts likt the following which the 

teacher can write on the chalkboards 

Ue ftaw the cooks preparing food. 

They were very friendly. 

The principal showed us her office. 

He told us of his work. 

The custodian helps keep our school clean. 

Generally, the teacher would write ideas Just as they are given by 
pupils. The teacher could ask for a different way to state a sentence 
if there is a lack of pupil clarity in expressing ideas. Pupils can 
notice that talk can be written down. They are presenting the ideas, 
and the teacher is doing the recording. 

Illustrations can be drawn by pupils pertaining to the content on 
the experience chart. Pictures may also be collected and put next to 
the related ideas on the experience chait. Pupils with teacher 
assistance must spend an adequate amount of time reading the content on 
the experience chart. The teacher would point to the words as pupils 
read content. Soon, pupils will btgin to recognize words on th4 chart. 
Thus, in the reading readiness program, learners are beginning to 
develop a sight vocabulary. They will notice that some words are 
longer than others. Some have taller letters than others. Thus, 
pupils will notice likenesses and differences between and among words 
and letters. 

The experience charts can be placed ^nto a binder resulting in a 
booklet 4or future pupil refi^rence and reading. Pupils can again look 



at thtft txptritnce charts and rtad thtm on their own or with ttacher 
Uadtrfthip. Tht txptritnce chart approach it exctntnt in a rtading 
rtadintftft program whtn tmphatizing tht following criteria: 

1. PupiU haMt had lift-likt concrttt exptriences from which ideas can 
come for the experience chart. 

2. Learners present the content pertaining to ideas on the experience 
chart. 

3. Pupils can see and notice that ideas which are presented can be 
written down. 

4. Pupils under teacher guidance can read content pertaining to their 
very own experiences. 

5. Experience charts can be filed for future reading by pupils. 

6. Pupils r.re involved in nany experiences pertaining to oral 
expression which is of utmost importance in communication. 

7. Excursions generally provide for individual differences since 
learners can interpret experiences at different levels of 
complexity in accordance with capacity and achievement levels. 

8. The experience chart concept provides experiences for pupils to 
develop more proficiency gradually in the reading of abstract 
words. 

9. Since the content of the experience chart is based on experiences 
pupils have had personally, meaningful learnings for pupils should 
thus be a result. 

Using a V;ariety of Audio-Visual Aids 
To provide for individual differences in any classi a var/ety of 
learning activities must be provided. This should also assist in 
providing for different learning styles in a class. A variety of 
different learning activities involving the use of audio-visual 
materials can do much to develop readiness for reading within a given 
set of learners. 

The use of transparencies and the overhead projector can provide 
interesting, meaningful, snd purposeful learning actWities for pupils 
in a reading rtadiness program. In a unit on transportation, different 



♦orm» and typ</» oi tr*n«port*t ion such At c»rt, buttt, taxis, trucks, 
snd bicyclts csn be shown on trsnspsrencit s. Thtse differtnt mesns oi 
trsnsportation csn be discussed wi th pupils. Lster, lesrnerswill be 
rtsding about these different types oi transportation. Reading becomes 
tasier for pupils if previously they have acquired concepts and 
geTier«1 izations ptrtaining to the abstract words which will be 
•nv'tountered. 

Fitms, filmstrips, and slides can provide learning activities 
which will assist learners in a rtading readiness program. These 
«udio*visua1 aids, as one example, may pertain to a unit on hoi i days j 
perhaps, Christmas customs in the United States as w^ll as other 
countries are sh^wn. Later on, in a more formal reading program, 
pupils will be rtading about Christmas customs in different lands; thus 
the readiness program has played an important role in developing 
pupils background information essential for reading. 

The opaque projector also has an important role to play in a good 
reading readiness program. Pictures from magazines, newspapers, and 
old textbooks can be shown on the wall or screen with the use of an 
opaque projector. The teacher can point out specifics pertaining to 
pictures shown. For example, a teacher can point out how toys ^differ 
from one nation to another with the use of the opaque projector. 
Pictures pertaining to toys of various countries and nations of the 
world should be carefully stiected. It is almost a certainty that 
pupils will be reading about toys in a more formal reading program. 

TelHng Stories 

It is Important that learners develop appropriate skills 4or story 
telling. The teacher should read stories to pupils on their 



undtrttanding and inttrtft ItvtU. PupiU Itarn much from litttning to 
thtftt fttoritft b^ing rtad to thtm. li the ttoritt art thorti pupiU ctn 
practict tilling thtm. This rtquirtt an atttntion span oi adtquatt 
duration to lifttn to tht ttorx or ttoritt. It alto rtquirtt tht child 
bting abit to rtcall tht ttorx. Ultimattly, tht child nttdt to bt abit 
to ttll tht ttory. Proptr ordtr or ttqutnct oi tvtntt and idtat is 
important in this Itarning activity. Thut pupilt art tngaging in tht 
utt oi oral or tpoktn Unguagt. Tbty art alto prtttnting idtat in a 
group tituation or tttting. Storitt from library booKt or from basal 
rtadtrt follow a sptcific stqutnct. Thus pupils in a rtading 
rtadintss program should havt an amplt numbtr of txptritncts ptrtaining 
to ttlling a story in proptr ordtr as far as stqutnct of idtas art 
conctrntd. If p ^ils can Itarn to ttll a short story using proptr 
stqutnct of idtas in a rtading rtadintss program, Itarntrs will thtn bt 
able to follow i story bttttr when rtading abstract words since a 
ctrtain stqutnct of idtas will bt followtd whtn rtading that story. 

Storits that childrtn ttll to othtr Itarntrs should providt 
situations whtrt succtss is an Inhtrtnt part of tht Itarning activity. 
Thus, tht child will bt spurrtd on to grtattr tfforts in tht arta of 
rtading. / 

Visual Discrimination 
Tht ttachtr must stltct Itarning activitits which will assist 
Itarws in visual discrimination. Tht act of rtading abstract words 
rtquirts that Itarntrs bt ablt to notict liktntssts and difftrtncts 
among and bttwttn words. For txampit, in tht act of rtading pupils 
must notict tht Itngth of difftrtnt words. To bt surt, somt words art 
longtr in Itngth as cmpartd to othtr words. Somt words btgin with 



Ulltr Ittttrtf othtrt btgin with fthorttr Ittttrt. Uithin a word thtrt 
*rt Mf' ationft in tht htight oi Utttrt. Some Utttri, oi course, go 
below the 1 ine. 

Pupil* need many experiences in s reading readiness progrtni to 
notice likenesses and differences among pictures, individual letters, 
and words. To begin with, the teacher would want to have pupils 
develop skill to notice gross differences among and between pictures. 
Reading readiness books contain, in many cases, learning activities 
such as the following pertaining to noticing likenesses and differences 
in p\c\ » t 

1. The pupil IS to cross out the picture of a boy xnat looks different 
from the other two boys which look exactly alike. 

2. Learners are to place a mark on the pail that looks different from 
the other two pails which are identical in appearance. 

The teacher can also use pictures from her own file in guiding learners 

to become more proficient in noticing gross likenesses and differences 

such as in the following activities: 

1. The pupil is to point to the apple that looks different from two 
other apples. 

2. Pupils are to identify the cat which is different in appearance 
from the other two cats. 

The teacher needs to think of learning activities which fo/low good 
sequence from the learner's point of view when determining sequential 
achievement for pupils pertaining to visual discrimination. The 
learner will r«veal if he needs more practice in making gross discrimi- 
nations between and among pictures. If the child demonstrates that he 
has mastered learnings related to gross discrimination among picturts, 
then sequential learnings can be provided whereby learners gradually 
differentiate between and among pictures where finer distinctions need 



\o bt madf • An txiinplt cm bt givtn at thlt point whtrt pupiU i^outd 
Mrk tht picturt that it diHertnt from tht othtr two, such at thrtt 
Mn looking txactly alikt, httntvtr tht buttons on tht shirt oi ont 
nan art niftting. Tht child would nttd to utilizt visual discrimination 
in noticing th s f int difftrtnct whtn comparing and contrasting tht 
thrtt picturts 

Tht ttachtr also must providt Itarning activitits for pupils whsrt 
ampit opportuni tits art givtn to notict tht configuration of abstract 
words. For txampU, in introducing Itarning activitits of this kind, 
tht ttachtr could duplicatt or mimtograph paptrs ptrtaining to tht 
for iwing txtrclst whtrt pupils cross out tht word that Is difftrtnt 
from tht otbtr two words s 



1. 


man 


tabit 


man 


2. 


girl 


boy 


boy 


3. 


wagon 


cow 


wagon 


4. 


1 ton 


1 1on 


cub 


5. 


run 


ju«r«p 


jump 


6. 


horst 


pig 


pig 


7. 


lamb 


so 


lamb 



Tht numbtr of txamplts which pupils ar« to work will dtptnd^upon 
xus purpost pupils will ptrctivt from tt>t ongoing Itarning acti Htiss. 
Pupil inttrtit in rtading rtadintss activitits should bt dtvtloptd and 
maintaintd. Having pupils ;iork at a Itarning activity such as this for 
an txctssivt Itngth of timt will gtntrally dtstroy itarntr inttrtst in 
rtading. 

Oraduallyt tht words stitcttd by tht ttachtr for pupils to notict 
llktntssts and difftrtncts should bt mort ntarly allkt in configuration 




ftuch M in th» fonowing txMpUti 
1 « man moutf man 

2. run rat rat 

3. bird bird buy 
4 a nett noftt nttt 
5. boy baby baby 
6* way wagon way 
7. tht titoftt thoftf 

In the txampUft givtn abovt, all words start with tht tame Utter 
for the set in number If number 2| number 3| and to on. The ending 
of one word is different from the other two words in each «s't. 

The ttacher can alto have pupils develop skills in visual discrimi- 
nation pertaining to crossing out the letter that looks different from 
the other two letters such as would be the case in the following 



examples} 






1 • m 


t 


m 


2. b 


y 


b 


3. 0 


1 


1 


4. P 


a 


a 


5. c 


c 


b 


6. d 


0 


0 


7. n 


1 


n 



The above txamples pertain to pupils making discriminations in 
Ittttrs for each numbtrtd ittm. The following txercist pertaining to 
visual discrimination would come at a later time in proper stqutnct 
from tht Itarntr^s point of vitwi 
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1. c 



0 



c 



2. 



b 



3. i 



d 



d 



4. 



r 



r 



5. 



m 



% 



6. t 0 ff 

7. I I J 

It it much mort difficult for pupils in a rt«ding rtadintftt program 
in noticing which Ittttr !• di-f-ftrtnt from the other two letters in the 
following exercise as compared to the preceding one: 

1. d b d 

2. n n m 

3. t 1 t 

4. g y y 

5. h h k 

6. V V w 

7. u V u 

The letter "d" and the letter "b" look very much alike, in reading 
readiness activities, learners may look at a letter or word moving from 
right to left instead of left to right. Thus it is easy to set why 
learners would confuse the letter 'b' with the letter 'd' or vice 
versa. Reading the letter "d" from a right to left progression makes 
the same letter appear as a "b". The letters and "n" look quite 
similar in appearance and configuration. The letters "t* and "1" are 
comparable in height with a slight variation in appearance. This 
exercise then would involve the making of fine discriminations. It 
would cone Utt in a readiness program involving visual discrimination. 



Auditory Di«criniin*tion 

To dtwtlop ftkitl A^d proficitncy in rttding, tht pupil should be 
guidtd in noticing liktntftfttft And di^ftrtnctt in toundft thtt Art made 
by Ittttrt and wilhin words. Tht ttachtr should ttUct poetry care*- 
fully to be read to pupils in which cases learners could hear words 
which rhyme. Carefully selected poetry can capture the interests oi 
pupils and develop proficiency in hearing words which rhyme. 

The teacher, for trample, could ask pupils which words rhyme with 
each of the following: fall, man, hill, And moon. Pupils, of course, 
will be at different achievement levels when giving wordi> which rhyme 
with other words. For some learners, hearing likenesses and differen* 
ces in sounds is extremely difficult. A few children may not be able 
to hear these sounds. They will benefit more from learning activities 
involving visual discrimination. The teacher needs to be under- 
standing, kind, and patient in working with all learners regardless 
of achievement levels. Pictures can be used by the teacher to initiate 
a discussion pertaining to rhyming words. Pupils can give words that 
rhyme with an object in the picture. 

The teacher can also have pictures pertaining to selected wl 'ds 
whereby pupils are asked to give other words which have the same 
beginning sounds For example, the teacher could have pupils give 
words which rhyme} however, other words should be given also, such as 
•hat,* •bat," "hit,* •sit,* and •pot," 

Uhen pupils look at labels on selected objects or engage in reading 
content under teacher guidance from the experience chart, associations 
will be made between symbol and sound or sounds by pupils. The same 
would be true of pupils reading words when studying pictures In a 



pictured dictionary. PupiU «Uo U«rn to «ffOci«t* sound with txnbol 
witcn ttudyinQ words which -foHcM « particular pattern such at in the 
followingi 



cat 


nat 


•fat 


rat 


bat 


hat 


tat 


pat 


vat 



In thf prtcfding list oi words, pupiU cm dtvtlop generali- 
zations ptrtaining to what happens to word like *cat,* for txaropU, 
when the initial consonant is changed. The teacher can introduce 
a lesson such as this by showing a picture oi a cat with the abstract 
word •cat* below the illustration. Learners can be asked to give words 
which rhyme with cat. These words can be written on the chalkboard as 
they are given pupils. Thus, children can see the relationship oi 
sounds to symbols. 

Determining Readiness "for Reading 

The teacher needs to evaluate pupil achievement continually to 
determine \i lea.^ners are ready ior a more formal program in reading. 
The sequence must not be abrupt when changing from a reading readiness 
program to one which is more formal. In the reading readiness program, 
pupils were starting to identify words by studying experience oharts, 
labels on objects, words in pictured dictionaries, and wo^^ds which 
follow a pattern as far as sound-^symbol relationships are concerned. 
In a more formal program of reading, pupils would gradually be learn* 
ing to identify more and more new words. 

Numerous approaches can be utilized to determine if pupils ar» 
ready ior reading. There are many standardized reading readiness 
tests for reading* The rtader should survey, study, and analyze a 



varitty oi rtAding rtAdinttt ttttt. Ctrtainly, tchooU will Mtnt to 
tMaluatti in pAPticuUr, tht validity and rtliability oi tht 
fttandardUtd ttttt currtntly bting ut^ed in thtir tchooU. 

Ttachtr obfttrvation can be « good proctdurt to utt in dtttrmining 
\i pupiU art rt*dy for rtading. Tht tttchtr should contidtr tht 
following qutttiont ptrtaining to ttch child bting rtAdy for rtAding. 

1. Dots tht pupil tnjoy looking at illuttrattd library books at 
tht rtading ctnttr? 

2. It tht Itarntr asking how to pronounct ttltcttd words bting 
obfttrvtd in library books? 

3. Art Itarntrt inttrttttd in ongoing activititt in tht rtading 
rtadintsft progrant? 

4. Can puptU individually notict liktntssts and difftrtncts 
bttwttn picturtftf words, and Ittttrs? 

5. Art Itarntrt dtvtloping proficitncy in auditory ditcr imination? 

6. Can pupiU indiMidually on thtir prtttnt dtvtlopmtntal Itvtl 
ttll a story in proptr ttqutnct? 

7. Dots tht child gtntrally pronounct words accurattly? 

8. Do Itarntrt work and play togtthtr harmoniously? 

9. Dots tht pupil havt fttlings of an adtquatt stif conctpt? 

10. Is tht child cooptratiMt wh^n inttracting with othtrs? 

11. Dots tht pupil acctpt rtsponsibi 1 i ty for his actions? 

12. Is tht atttntion span of tht child adtquatt to btntfit^ron a 
mort formal rtading program? 

13. Dots tht child txhibit characttristics of having good physiral 
and mtntal htal th? 

Assisting Pupils in Idtntifying Uords 

Pupils nttd to dtMtlop an mpit numbtr of ttchniquts to Idtntify, 

rtcognizt, and unlock ntw words. Too frtqutntly, pupils havt not 

dtvtloptd an adtquatt numbtr of approachts to rtcognizt ntw words* 

Thus, thty art hindtrtd in rtading achitvtmtnt. It is important for 



tht ttachtr to utilizi a varittx oi Appro^chtt in guiding UArntrt to 
UM various ttchniquts oi word rtcognition and idtntification. li 
fpproMhoft *rt not vtritd, bortdom and t Uck oi inttrttt in rtAding 
MX rttult. Purpoftf nay aUo bt Ucking in 1 taming to idtntify ntw 
Kiordft. 

Using Configuration Clutt 
Pupilft nttd to noticf how words difftr in form and shape. 
Occasionally, Itarnwrs will not look at words carefully to notice how 
they are alike and how they are different. Some may not retain the 
mental image of a word. Teachers must use a variety of approaches in 
helping learners recognize words by sight. 

In introducing a new selection to be read, the teacher could print 
in neat manuscript style the new words on the chalkboard for the 
reading lesson. Pictures could be discussed which would directly 
relate to the new words so that learners attach meaning to each of the 
new words. Thus, the pupil would learn a definition, or definitions, 
for each of the new words as they will be used in context within the 
selection to be read. Pupils should look carefully at each new word 
printed in neat manuscript letters on the chalkboard. This is 
necessary so that pupils obtain an accurate mental image of eadk new 
word. Thus, pupils will be noticing the length of the word, the size 
and shape of letters within each word, and the general configuration of 
the new word. If the chalkboard alone is used to introduce new words, 
the method or approach used in teaching can become monotonous. Thus, 
other approaches should also be used such as the use of the overhead 
projector with the new words printed on transparencies. New words for 
a selection to be read by pupils can also be printed in neat manuscript 
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Utttrt on ^Ush-cardft. Pupils would havt at much time At needed to 
study the configuration pi new wordt ^frorn the f Ush-c«rds. 

Using Context Clues 

In some si tuat ions where learners csnnot determine a new word, 
nsny meaningless words sre inserted which do not make sense with;n a 
sentence. The learner then is not using context clues. Consider the 
following sentences The man was hunting rabbits. Supposing the child 
does not know the word "hunting*. Let us assume he guesses what the 
unknown word :s. The following words would be correct as far as the 
use of context clues it concerned: chasing, wanting some, dressing, a 
friend of, disliking, jumping over, shooting, petting, feeding, and 
washing. The following words would not fit in as far as context clues 
are concerned when making a substitution for the unknown word 
"hunting": heavy, hole, humming, hinting, and him. The child needs to 
b<? assisted in selecting words which make sense or are meaningful 
within a sentence. However, using context clues is not adequate when 
attempting to identify a new word. Many words can be substixuted for 
an unknown word and the completed sentence is meaningful. Phonetic 
analysis is thus also important in identifying new worsts. 

Using Phonetic Analysis / 

The child who is beginning and progressing in the area of reading 
must also use phonetic analysis in determining unknown words. In the 
following sentence, many words would make sense when the blank space is 

filled ini I see a , One could respond with the following 

words and be correct in terms of using context clues: cat, dog, mouse, 
rabbit, horse, lion, lamb, cow, and zebra. The child must use context 
clues to identify new words. However, this is not adequate in many 



CMCfti it Muft notictd thtt mtny words mAkt ttnte within tht proctding 
tentence. H tht child has had inttrttting, mt«ning4u1| and purposeful 
Uarning sctiMititt ptrtaining to phonict, the child should ttltct the 
word "rabbit" (Mftuning it it the correct woro) as the new word 
encountered in reading since the Utter "r" hat a completely different 
beginning sound as compared to other words in the list. The word 
'rabbit' also has a different ending sound than do other M<ords in the 
list. The letter "t" is rather consistent in its relationship to a 
specific sound as would be true of the following words: bat, hat, cat, 
mat, pat, and rat. 

Using S/llabicat ion 
Pupils with teacher guidance should develop skills relating to 
analyzing words into component parts in order that new words may be 
identified. For example, a pupil may think that the word "unlike* is a 
nei^t word he is encountering in reading in the following sentence; Bill 
and John were brothers, but they were unlike in many ways. The pupil 
has identified other words previously which had the prefix "un" such as 
in the following: unable and unimportant. He has also read the word 
"like" previously. By dividing tht word "unlike" into syllables, the 
pupil can rtadily idtnttfy what was btlitvtd to bt a ntw word./Thi» 
word "unlikt", howtvtr, was not a ntw word; it consisttd of old words 
or parts of words rtarrangtd into a ntw combination. Thus tht child 
can unlock or rtcognizt many "ntw* words whtn dividing thtst words 
into syllablts. 

Tht pupil nay also bt able to identify words which art ntw 
through tht ttchniqut of syllabication and phonttic analysis 
tonbintd. Tht pupil may bt rtading a stnttnct containing tht ntw word 



*irrt1tv«nt"* Tht Mord it rathtr Itngthy and my apptar to bt quitt 
difficult to tht child. By analyzing tht word and dividing it into 
parts, tht pupils has a fairly good chanct in dtttrmining its 
pronounciation. Tht corrtct way to dividt tht word into syllablts 
would bt tht following: ir/rtl/t/uant . Sound and symbol rtUtionships 
4rt quitt consisttnt htrt. Tht pupil will havt a much tasitr tint to 
idtntify tht ntw word whtn atttmpting to dividt it into syllablts as 
compartd to looking at tht configuration of tht word only. 

A word of caution must bt prtstnttd htrt. Pupils can sptnd an 
txctssive amount of timt in analyzing words in ttrms of syllabication 
and phonttic analysis. Analyzing words should not cut down in pupil 
inttrtst in rtading. Words that pupils can read as sight words should 
not bt analyztd unltss it htlps pupils to idtntify ntw words. 
Ultimattly^ good rtadtrs idtntify words quickly by noticing tht 
configuration of words bting rtad. 

Using Picturt Gluts 

Pupils cen idtntify many ntw words by using picturt cluts. For 
txamplti tht pupils may bt rtading tht following stnttnct and cannot 
idtntify tht word "car*i Billy was washing tht car. By looking at tht 
picturt on that pagt, it may show a picturt of a boy washing a ^ar. 
Thus tht picturt could ttll tht child what tht unknown word is. To bt 
surty in somt situations, picturts will not gigt cluts in htlpin^ to 
dtttrmint tht unknown word. Or, thfft may bt too many ptrsons, 
objtcts, or sctnts in a picturt in assisting tht rtadtr to dtttrmint 
tht unknown word through thth ust of picturt cluts. Considtr tht 
following stnttnct and mssumt that "houst"^ is a word which tht pupil 
cannot idtntify whilt rtadingt Silly saw a houst. In tht picturt on 



th» tmt pagt whert tht pupil it rtading conttnt, thtre are m*ny thing* 
that Billy could have tetn such at a carp a mani t woman 9 and a dog. 
With knowltdgc oi phonetic analytis, the child can attociate *.ht proper 
sound with the initial consonant *h' in the word "house" and thus 
identify the correct word. No other object, person, or place being 
represented in the picture has the same beginning sound. 

Purposes in Reading 

Not all content, oi course, is read at the same rate oi speed. 
Comprehension is the important factor in reading. Time is wasted ii 
the reader does not understand what is being read. The purpose 
involved in reading, among other things, will assist in determining the 
rate oi speed an individual reads. Too often, t^upils, as well as 
adults, want to read all content at the same ^ate of speed. 

Reading for Facts 

If a pupil reads content to gain facts, a somewhat slow kind of 
reading will generally result. Each word becomes important in reading 
when pupils read content to comprehend facts. It is important for 
learners to have a purpose for reading content. Comprehension, 
generally, then will be at a higher rate. If other readiness 
activities have been provided for, the teacher can, for example^ have 
the following purpose involved in reading whereby pupils would read to 
gain factsi Lets read to find out what machinery is used by farmeres 
to seed and harvest wheat. In this example, pertaining to a unit on 
the Great Plains ar«a, pupils would read factual information related to 
the established purpose such as a plow, harrow, disk, springtooth, 
grain drill 1 combine, truck, and tractor. The information needed to 
answer the question or purpose for reading mas highly specific or 



contitttd oi factt. 

Another txwnpit, i'f pupils «rt to rt«d conttnJ ptrt«ining to « 
unit on tht MiddU Ages, the teacher »nd/or pupils ma/ h«ve the 
following purposes which would reUte to gaining -ftctsi Uh«t kind oi 
•furniture would you -find in « castle? Uh«t kind o-f work did ser's do? 
What «re the di'fferent kinds oi rooms used for in « c«st1e? 

Skimming 

A rapid kind oi reading for pupils involves skimning. Not every 
word on a page needs to be read when skimning content is a goal in 
silent reading. If pupils are studying a unit on the city, they could 
skim for the name of a city such as Boston, New York, Ciiicago, or 
Cleveland. If pupils are studying a unit on the Civil War, they could 
skim content pertaining to the beginning or ending date of that war. 
Or, in studying a unit on Great Britain, pupils could skim content 
pertaining to famous persons in British history, such as Winston 
Churchill, Anthony Eden, and Edward Heath. 

When skimming content becomes an important purpose in reading, 
bits of information such as important names, dates, places, and events 
should be stressed. Certainly, pupils should not skim content which is 
unimportant and irrelevant. There is too much content availably in 
various academic disciplines for pupils to spend time on that which is 
trivial . 

The names of persons and places generally start with capital 
letters thus giving 1»arners a clue in how these words differ in 
appearance from other words. To be sure, each word that begins a 
sentence will alto start with a capital letter. However, many words, 
of course, on • page do not start with capital letters. Dates are 
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written Mith numtraU and htvt t compltttly differtnt ApptArAnct «s 
compArtd to abstract words. PupiU can btntfit much by Ittrning to 
ftkim conttnt 4or important namts, datts, placesi and tgtntt. 

In using tht indtx, no ont would wattt time in looking up an tntry 
by starting with tht 4ir»t listtd tntry in tht indtx and taking tach 
liftttd tntry a^fttr that in f>tqutnct. H a pupil is looking up 
information on magntts, ht gtntrally will not start with tht first 
tntry undtr tht Ittttr "a" and look at all tht othtr tntrits undtr that 
Ittttr btfort going on to tht tntrits undtr Ittttr "b" followtd by 
othtr Ittttrs of tht «.lnhAbtt in stqutnct. Tht tntry "nagntts* will 
comt somtwhat in tht middlt of tht indtx. Onct tht tntrits hag^ bttn 
found undtr tht Ittttr "m*, pupils should thtn locatt tht btginning 
tntrits undtr tht Ittttr "m* sinct tht word "magntts* wiH comt in that 
gtntral arta. Thusi tht child is skimming conttnt whtn using tht 
indtx. Much timt can bt sautd in rtading whtn skimming btcomts an 
important goal in gathtring information at stitcttd inttruals. 

Uhtn a pupil usts tht tabit of conttnts in a book, skimming also 
btcomts an important purpost. If tht pupil wishts to find information 
on tht topic of titctricity, ht could skim chapttr htadings in tht 
tabIt of conttnts of an titmtntary school scitnct ttxtbook to ni6tict if 
a clut is giutn as to which pagt in tht book has tht nttdtd 
information} tht pupil may also skim tntrits in tttt indtx. 



It is vtry important for pupils to think in ttrms of stqutnct whtn 
rtading conttnt in many difftrtnt curriculum artas. For txamplti if 
' pupils art rtading infr mation on Eskimo^s building sitds for ust in 
tht Arctic artas, tht purpost may arist in rtading as to how tht sitds 



Rtading for Stqutnct in Idtas 
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are built. Tht child would thtn rtad conttnt ptrtaining to tht ordtr 
or fttqutnct oi %Up% involved in building the sUd. 

Historical content very frequently dealt with order oi happenings. 
Too many pup < la have erroneously general iz<»d that George Washington was 
the first president while Abraham Lincoln was the second president oi 
the United States. The sequence 9 oi course is incorrect. A purpor.e in 
reading historical content related to the appropriate unit could be the 
followings L.ts read to find out who the first four presidents of the 
United States were in order of their becoming president. 



Life in society demands that individuals become proficient in 
reading to follow directions. Uhen frozen food packages are purchased, 
individuals need to be able to read directions accurately and follow 
them so that a good final product will result. In preparing frozen 
foodfti one needs to know nothing whatsoever about cooking. If the 
directions are followed carefully, a good dish of brussel sprouts, 
peas, corn, okra, or other vegetable will result. 

Elementary school pupils, generally, are very interested in 
constructing model rockets, cars, airplanes, ana boats. In many cases 
this requires accurate reading of directions so that a good modll will 
result. 

In working exercises from workbooks and textbooks, the pupil first 
needs to read the directions necessary for completing the work. 
Otherwise, the exercises may have been worked incorrectly. 



Reading to Follow directions 
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In taking fttandardiztd ttfttft« \i \% vtrx important to follow dirtctiont 
cartful 1y. Othtrwitt, money and time hat bttn Matttd in taking tht 
ttfttt. Tht rtftultft may thtn not have any value. 

Uhtn pupilm rtad to follow dirtctiont, tach word mutt b» 
idtntifitd corrtctlyr Comprthtntion of content whtn rtading to follow 
dirtctiont It of utmott tmportanct . Tht dirtctiont cannot bt followtd 
unUtt tht rtadtr comprthtndt what hat bttn rtad. 

Rtading for a Ha.n Idta 

Factt that art rtad thou Id bt rtlattd to a largtr framework of 
thought or a main idta. Factt will gtntrally bt forgotttn toontr at 
compartd to a main idta. Thut, tht ttachtr nttdt to havt pup lit rttd 
for main idtat. Main idtaty how^vtr, can bt tupporttd wi th factt* 

From tht rtading of an tntirt novtl, ont can ttatt in a ttnttnt^ 

or ttvtral ttnttnctt tht main idta or idtat. Pupilt can ttatt tht main 

idta afttr having rtad a library book. Thty can alto ttatt tht main 

idta or idtat from rtading a ttory in tht batal rtadtr. A main idwa 

can alto bt ttltcttd from rtading a pagt of conttnt ptrtaining to a 

particular ttory. 

In tht rtading of tocial ttuditt conttntf for txamplti pupilt may 

f 

havt rtaliztd at ont main idta ptrtaining to a unit of ttudy on Grtat 
Britain that individualtf ptopit, and nationt art inttrdtptndtnt. To 
support this main idta with concrttt txamp1tt« Grtat Britain txportt 
manufactured productt trch at cartf buttti motort, tractort, furniturti 
and toys to othtr nation^ of tht world. Grtat Britain imports 
agricultural productt tuch at mtat and grain frof» othtr nationt of tht 
world. Ttiuty Grtat Britain it dtptndtnt upon othtr nationt for an 
adtiiuatt food supply. Uhtrtat, othtr nations of tht world dtptnd upr 



6rt«t Britain tor manufacturtd producU. 3nttrdtptndtncx bttwttn and 
among nations is than involvad. 

Main idtaa that pupiU dtvtlop can ba utiliztd, in many caata, 
again and again. Tha main idta that pupiU dtvaloptd ptrtaining to 
individuals, paoplt, and nations being inttrdtptndtnt can bt ustd again 
and again as difftrtnt nations and arta/* of tht world art bting 
studied. Areas and nations depend upon each other for peace i food, 
shelter, clothing, other necessities, and luxuries. Pupils should be 
assisted to tievelop important main ideas. Thex should check the main 
ideas developed with supporting facts. The accuracy of each main idea, 
can be checked and evaluated. 

Determining Reading Levels of Pupils 

It is, of course, no secret that all fifth graders in an 
elementary school, for example, cannot benefit equally in reading irm 
a fifth grade reader. In a heterogeneous! y grouped fifth grade class, 
the range in reading achievement may vary from the second or third 
grade to the sixth or seventh grade level. The range in reading 
achievement could be even greater than that depending upon the 
capacity, past achievement, interest, and mot i vat ion of pupils.^ 

It behooves the teacher to determine reading levels of pupils at 
any early age and thus provide for individual differences, if a pupil 
is in the f i^th grade, what is her reading level? What materials for 
the teaching of reading will be most beneficial for this child? Some 
third and fourth grade pupils read better than do some fifth graders. 
It is possible that a few second graders may read better than do some 
fifth grade pupils. Grade levels may mean very little in t^rms of 
Bupil ach lavement in an elementary school. 




On» Approach that tht t^tchtr mty utilizt to dettrmint rttding 
UvtU oi pupilft if to uft an informal approach which rtquirtt no 
fttandardiztd ttttf. At tht btginning oi a givtn school xtari tht 
ttachtr could mark oii 100 running words in a btginning part of a basal 
rtadtr. Tht pupil must havt no prior practict or txptritnct in rtading 
tht conttnt. Tht pupil individually rtads tht conttnt orally to tht 
ttachtr. Tht ttachtr rtcords tht numbtr oi words that tht child cannot 
idtntify. Ht also asks qutstions oi tht pupil ptrtaining to 
comprthtnding tht conttntst Tht child sho' 'd bt abit to idtntify 
approximattly 95 to 98 out o-f 100 running words rtad to tht ttachtr. 
Tht pupil should bt abit to answtr corrtctlyn approximattly, thrtt out 
oi rour qutstions coMtring tht conttnt. Thtst standards art 
approximatt and not absolutt. Tht ttachtr can thtn dtttrmint \i 
rtading mattrials prtstntly bting ustd by the child art too difficult. 
Additional ways should bt utiliztd in tualuating which rtading 
mattrials art most btntficial for a particular child. 

Numtrous standardiztd ttsts art on tht marktt to assist in 
dtttrmining rtading ItMtIs of pupils. Dirtctions as giutn in the 

manual for tach standardiztd ttst should bt followtd cartful ly> Ttst 

/ 

rtsults for tach pupil should bt tualuattd accurattly and cartful ly. 
It is of utmost importanct that tht ttsts havt high validity and 
rtl lability. Thtst ttsts must bt valid from tht point of vitw in 
htlping to dtttrmint rtading Itvtls of pupils. Thty must bt rtliablt 
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in that conciittncx oi rttultt would bt in tMidtnct \i ItArntrt took 
tilt tmt ttftt ovtr AQAin without opportunititt to practict what it 
contained within tht tttt. Contitttncx oi rtsultt would also bt in 
tMidtnct a a giMtn ttt oi Itarntrt took a difftrtnt form oi tht test 
for tht fttcond ttttlng. It it highly rtcomtndtd that a ttandardiztd 
ttitft bt tMaluattd in ttrm& oi what ftptcialittft in ttsting and 
Atafturtmtnt tax about tach tttt. 

Tht cUftftrooro ttachtr oi rtading through cartful obttrvation oi 
tach pupil^ft progrtftft can do much to tvaluatt \i mattrials uttd in tht 
ttaching oi rtading art btntf icial to tach child. PupiU must ust 
rtading mattrials which art inttrtsting and mtaningful. Thty should 
find that rtading Is an tnjoyabit activity and an important curriculum 
arta as wtll as bting a vtry worthwhilt Itlsurt timt activity. H 
pupils art to btcomt avid rtadtrs In adult lift, thty must likt rtading 
in tht tltmtntary school. 

Microccmputtrs In Tht Rtading Curriculum 

Tht microcomputtr tra is Incrtasingly btcoming important in tnt 
school and class sttting. Prior to tht utilization of microcomputtrsi 
tht following mtthods of rtading instruction!, among othtrs, havt bttn 
utiliztdt ^ 

1. basal rtadtrs with its accompanying manuals. Tht manuals 
providt objtctivtsy ttaching suggtstions, and evaluation prectdurts to 
notict studt;it achltvtmtnt. Basal rtadtrs art publishtd by commtricial 
companitt and rtprtstnt a rathtr popular mtthod in tht ttaching of 
rtading. Conttnt in thttt rtadtrs providt common Itarnings for a givtn 
ttt of studtnts In a classroom. 

2. Individual litd rtading with its tmphasis upon using tradt or 
library booksi not basal rtadtrs. Each studtnt stitcts his/htr own 
library br>k to rtad stqutntlally. Mtthods of appraising comprthtnsion 
and achltvtmtnt from rtading a library book involvt tht utilization of 
a conftrtnct with pupil and ttachtr participation. 



3. Ungutgt txptritnct approachtt inMolut ptrtonal as wt 11 at 
Oroup activititt which providt background information. Tht txptritnctft 
oi Itarntrt from txcurtiont and/or audio-gSsual information providt 
ttudtntt mith conttnt for tht txptritnct chart. Tht ttachtr, gtntrally 
in manuscript Ittttrt, rtcordt idtat prtttnttd by pupiU from tht 
txcurtiont or audio*gitua1 prtttntation. Pupilt with ttachtr guidanct 
rtad tht rtcordtd idtat. 

4. tht Initial Ttaching Alphabtt (ITA) which hat ttltcttd ntw or 
modifitd tymbolt to rtcord*wordt in a rathtr contitttnt tound (phontmt) 
and %ymbo\ (graphtmt) rtlationthip. Thut, tht Ittttrt 'oo' in moon art 
printtd ' ' to rtprtttnt contitttncx bttwttn phontmt and graphtmt. 

Or, tht 'ow" tound in how art writttn 'ou' to tmphatizt contitttnt 
tound tymbol rtUtionthipt. Tht long i tound (at in my, high, dyt, I, 
pit, and light) it alwayt printtd it. Tht following tymbolt, at 
txampitt, art printtd tht tamt in ITA at compartd to traditional 
tptlling — b,d,f ,h,l(,1 ,m,n,p,r,t,t,v,w,y, and z. 

5. linguittic proctdurtt with itt tmphatit upon patttrnt. Tht 
patttrnt might inuolut wordt, tuch at ban, can, fan, man, pan, ran, Mti 
tan to bt utiliztd within ttnttnctt. Young childrtn in tht tarly 
primary ytart may Itarn that an initial contonant it changtd in tht 
abovt namtd Htt and a ntw word rttuitt, t.g. changing tht Ittttr *b* 
to tht Ittttr "c* changtt tht word •ban* to •can". In ttqutnct, at 
Itarntrt progrttt through tht gradtt, thty txptritnct patttrnt whtrt 
Ittt contitttncy bttwttn graphtmt and phontmt it in tuidtnct. 

Linguittt alto tmphatizt ttudtntt undtrttanding ttnttnct patttrnt, 
tuch ats 

1 . tubjtct-prtdicatt . 

2. tubjtct*prtdicatt-dirtct objtct. 

3. tubjtct*1 inking utrb^prtdicatt adjtctivt. 

4. tubjtct*1 inking gtrb-prtdicatt nominatigt. 

5. tubjtct-prtdicatt-indirtct objtct-dirtct objtct. ^ 
MicroccTAputtr utagt can incorporatt philotophitt in tht ttaching 

o^ rtading fromt 

1. batal rtadtrt. 

2. individual iztd rtading. 

3. languagt txptritnct approach tt. 

4. tht Initial Ttaching Alphabtt. 

5. linguittic mtthodt. 
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Psychology oi Microcomputtr Instruction 

Softwart utiliztd in microcomputer ttaching situations must follow 
definitt crittria. CtrtAinly, tht progrin utiliztd must fit into « 
sptcific Itsson bting ttught. Thus, ii rtAding for fActs is bting 
tmphasiztd, tht softwart bting ustd should dirtctly rtUtt to having 
studtnts rtad to acqutrt snl itnt facts. 

Within tht frarotwork of microcomputtr txptritncts, Itarntrs nttd 
to achitvt stqutnct or appropriatt ordtr. Sttps too difficult to 
achitvt or Itarnings that lack challtngt nttd to bt auoidtd. Ntui 
Itarnings thtn nttd to bt attaintd by pupils and ytt tht conitnt 
acquirtd is ftasibit or possibit in its acquistion. 

Conttnt prtstnttd in softwart must bt mtaningful for inuolutd 
Itarntrs. Undtrstanding what is bting Itarntd from microcomputtr ust 
is vtry important. Somttimts, pupils txptritnct tasks which lack 
mtaning. Rott Itarning and mtmorization of subjtct tnatttr for a ttst 
might thtn bt an tnd rtsult. It bthoouts tht ttachtr to choost 
softwart which providts studtnts with mtaningful subjtct matttr. 

Educational psychologists haut long rtcogniztd tht importanct of 
inttrtst as a uital factor In Itarning. Studtnts who lack int^tsting 
txptritncts, no doubt, turn off and fttl bortdom. With ptriphtrals 
such as color, sound, and graphics, inttrtst in Itarning can bt aidtd. 
HMtvtr« tht bottom lint in dtvtloping inttrtst within Itarntrs will bt 
tht conttnt prtstnttd on tht monitor or scrttn. Inttrtst should not bt 
stparattd from tffort. If studtnt rtvtal inttrtst in Itarning, tffort 
will bt forthcoming. Tht ifittrtsts of Itarntrs providt for tffort. 
Kowtvtri if inttrtst is lacking, tffort in achitving may also bt 
O jinlmiicd. 



Studtnts nttd to bt rtAdy to btntf it from toftWArt *nd 
microcomputtr prtttntAt ions, RtAdintft factors art vital to contidtr 
btfort fttudentft inttract with a givtn program. H a pupil it not rtady 
to btntf it from microcomputtr instruction, ht/sht cannot gain tht 
inhtrtnt subject matttr. Failurt to succttd in Uarning can hinder or 
shatter accomplishment on the part oi these students. Thus, each 
teacher needs to determine if a pupil is truly benefitting from 
interacting with a given program. 

Purposes or reasons for participating in ongoing programs is 
salient. Each student intrinsically should understand why a certain 
program needs emphasis in microcomputer instruction. If a pupil cannot 
perceive purpose in a program, the chances ar« that achievement will go 
downhill. Deemphasizing purpose stresses a lack of motivation in 
student achievement. 

Individuals sensing reasons for participating in a given activity, 
possess a higher energy level for learning as compared to a lack of 
purpose in life. 

Reinforcement needs to be inherent in an activity or experience. 
There are diverse means of reinforcement when students respond^ 
correctly to an item in programmed learning. On the monitor, the 
following reinforcers are in evidences 
(a) 4. smiley face, 

(b> 'that^s excellent" or similar printed expression. 
(c> a pleasant sound, such as a beeper. 
(d> a cat applauding. 
(e> a musical chime. 

ERIC qq 



8tudtntft nted to txptritnct tuccttt in nlntty ptrctnt oi thtir 
rttponttft, approximAttly, to rtcetvt adtquatt rtinf orctmtnt. H 
pupiU fttt tucctftftfuly An IncrvAsingly adtquatt ttH conctpt should bt 
in evidenct. Fttllngs oi fallurt ttnd to dtcrtaat tht valut oi tht 
ptraonal atH. Lower aeH tstttin incrtaaea the liktlihood ior mora 
failurt on the part oi atudent learning. 

Individual differences among learners need sdequcte provision. In 
selected programs, pupils may give the correct comands by typing the 
letter i (fast), a (average), or s (slow) in terms of the rate or speed 
of the software and microcomputer presentation. If the pupil cannot 
predetermine the f ,a, or s sn frame presentation on the monitor, a 
learner can respond more quickly than others pertaining to a multiple 
choice item. Students individual need to achieve optimally. 

Quality attitudes need to be developed within students. A variety 
of activities based on present achievement levels should aid in 
developing effective attitudes within pupils. Microcomputer 
instruction is one means of providing for individual differences. Use 
of textbooks, workbooks, worksheets, films, filmstrips, slides, video 
tapes, pictures, transparencies, and study prints provide additional 
experiences for pupils. Uith diverse learning styles, each pu/i] needs 
to experience those activities which assist on an individual basis to 
achieve as much as possible. 

In looking at educational psychology, learners need to experience 
those activities which are sequential, meaningful, interesting, 
understandable, purposeful,, reinforcing, and attainable. 

Purposes of Microcomputer Instruction 

There are numerous means of utiliiing personal computers in 



ttachino ttudtntf in tht arta o\ rttding. Tutorial programs provide 
pupiU with ntw Uarningt, Thus a program might ta^hasizt t4ch of the 
following uttf in ttrmt of dtvtl oping word attack skilU: 

1. phonics in assisting Uarntrs to associated sounds with 
symbol s . 

2. syllabication in guiding pupils to divide words into sylUbUs 
and thus unlock unknown words. 

3. structural analysis in which students learn to divide words 
into prefixes, suffixes, and root words. 

4. configuration clues whereby learners perceive shape or form of 
specific words for identification purposes. 

5. picture clues whereby a picture provides the identification of 
unknown words. 

6. context clues in helping students to identify a word within 
the confines of a sentence. The unknown word must make sense 
with other words contained in that sentence. 

Students also need to become proficient in diverse comprehension 

procedures. Thus» students need to develop skill in reading to: 

1. follow directions in a meaningful manner. 

2. acquire factual content. 

3. determine sequential ideas. 

4. separate facts from opinions, fantasy from reality, and 
accurate from inaccurate statements in reading critically. 

5. achieve novel, unique ideas as is true in creative reding. 

6. develop main ideas or generalizations. 

7. solve problems. 

8. achieve satisfaction in recreational reading. 

9. skim or scan specifics, such as names, dates, and places. 
Certainly, reading for diverse purposes or kinds of comprehension 

is significant. £ach of the above types of comprehending needs to be 
emphasized in a quality reading curriculum. Individual purposes 



rtquirt « difftrtnt kind oi comprtht nt ion. Not all types oi 



cmprthtnftion in rtAding it dont »t tht tint r*tf oi tpttd. Thus, 

ftklnming or tc*nning for a tptcif ic ittm oi information it Achitvtd 

iftort rtpidly at compartd to rtading to understand direction*. In 

ftk liming or fcanning, a tptcif ic n«me, datt, or pUce it being located 

on a page oi content and not all words, by any means, need to be read 

on a printed page or pages. However, in gleaning directions, each word 

needs to be read carefully so that the end product when following the 

directions win turn out satisfactorily. If a learner does not 

understand directions being read, a wrong outcome will, no doubt, 

follow in whatever is being made. 

1 

Dennis and Kan sky wrote t 

One view of education pictures the student on one tnd of 
the log and the teacher on the other. Teaching takes place 
as dialogue between teacher and student in which the 
questions and statements of each are a response to the 
questions and statements of the other. When not used to the 
exclusion of other instructional schemas, this is a powerful 
instructional technique. Ue call it tutorino . 

Computers have been shown to be an effective and 
economical resource for tutoring. The quality of the 
tutoring, of course, is a function of the computer programs 
available. The problem for the designer of such programs is 
to make the computer behave as if it were a very knowledge*- 
able and creative teacher who is engaged in a dialogue with a 
single student for the purpose of helping that stude^ to 
develop important new thoughts. The designer must make the 
dialogue rich enough to account for variations in student 
achievement, interest, and learning style. In view of the 
complex nature of such programs, it should come as no 
surprise that the supply of them is meager. 
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In addition to tutorial progrms, diagnostic and rtmtdiation it 
significant. Specific errors nttd to be pinpointed in diagnosing pupil 
difficulties in reading. After diacnosis has been emphasized, then 
remediation needs to take place. Remediation emphasizes taking care of 
difficulties emphasized in the concept of diagnosis. Areas of 
diagnosis may emphasizei 

1. substituting one or more words in place of those contained in 
context in reading. 

2. omitting a word or words being read. 

3. mispronouncing words. 

4. repeating words identified correctly. 

5. inability to recognize a word. 

6. hesitation but identifying the word torrectly. 

7. inserting one or more words. 

8. making reversals. 

Additional uses for mi;;rocomputers include drill and practice, as 



well as simulations and games. Uright and Forcier listed the 
following criteria for software selection for drill and practice, as 
well as simulations and games: 
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Criteria for Drill and 



Criteria for Simulations and 



Praciice Programs 



Games 



a. Format is interactive 



1 . Clear directions. 



2. User can establish the 
pace. 



2. Simple keyboard/paddle 
usei 



3. Provision made for a 
progression in Itvels of 

difficulty. 



3. Varying levels of 
difficulty. 



4. Items at same level of 
difficulty can be selected 
at raniom. 



4. Realistic situation for 
role^p laying. 



S« Employft motivAtionAl 
ttchniqutft. 

6. RtwarJs prcscntfo for 
correct r*tpont«t. 

7. Incorrect r«tpont«t 
handUd ftppropri«t«1y. 

8. Teacher can mod if/ 
content. 

Handwriting in th« EUrncntary School 
The clernantarx school taachar nacdt to think oi a variety o-f 
approaches and methods to help pupils to achieve their optimum in 
handwriting. Pupils must write legibly so that e-f-fective communication 
may take place. H poor quality handwriting is in evidence, the reader 
must take an excess amount o-f time in determining what has been 
written. 

Pupils should be assisted individually in evaluating the kinds oi 
errors th«t are made in handwriting. Learners may not improve in the 
area oi hancfciriting unless they have knowledge o-f the kinds o-f errors 
made in handmr i ting. Pupils may be cursively writing the letter "t" 
with a loop in it and not crossing the letter properly, thus making it 
appear as the letter 'l.' Pupils need to -form each letter correctly. 
These letters should have proper proportions. 

Proper slant o-f letters is Important i-f legible writing is to 
take place. When uniformity o-f slant is lacking, an excess amount o-f 
time may be sptnt in determining what is to be read. 
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5. High Itvtl oi inttrttt 
mainttintd throughout. 

6. Rtftultft prtdicAttd on 
Ufttr input. 



Ont conmon CAutt oi difficulty in Itgibit handwriting it that 
proper «iignmtnt of Ittttrt and words it not in tvidtnct. A pupil may 
try to add a word on a lint in tht nargin rttulting in Ittttrt which do 
not proptrly stay on tht lint. Tht Ittttrt tnding a lint may thtn 
curvt tithtr upward or downward. Tht rtadtr thtn has difficulty in 
dtttrmining rtadily what thtst words art. If tht Ittttrs havt also 
bttn formtd incorrtctlyi Itgibility of handwriting may indttd bt vtry 
poor. 

Pupils should also spact Ittttrs and words proptrly. First gradt 
ttachtrSf for txaniplti may havt observtd pupils writt tht following in 
manuscript stylt: Tht c at ra n a way fromtht dog. It is quitt 
obvious that the rtadtr will takt mort timt in rtading tht about 
stnttnct tht way it is writttn as compartd to Laving proptr spacing 
bttwttn Ittttrs and words. Somt Itarntrs crowd words togtthtr thus 
making it difficult for tht rtadtr to comprthtnd tht conttnts. 

It is important for ttachtrs to praist pupils if thty art doing 
bttttr now than formtrly in handwriting. Thtn all Itarntrs can rtctivt 
praist. Too ofttnt pupils who havt high quality handwriting rtctivt 
praist. Thus I somt pupils may rtctivt much praist for vtry liUlt 
tffort in working toward improvtd ptrformanct in handwriting sinct this 
is an arta thty nay txcti in. Othtrs may try vtry hard to improvt in 
tht arta of handwritingi but tyt-hand coordination is lacking. Thtst 
Itarntrs may rtctivt no praist if thost ifho txcti in handwriting art 
givtn praist only. Tht ttachtr should think in ttrms of having tach 
pupil progrtss continuously in tht arta of handwriting. Praist givtn 
for improvtd ptrformanct in handwriting for tach pupil will spur pupils 
on toward grtattr tf forts. All Itarntrs thtn can rtctivt praist sinct 



tach child can improvt ovtr prtMiout tffortft. ^ It is important for 
pupiU to dfMflop M AdtquAtt concept oi tht mH. Pup i It mutt dtvtlop 
fttling* oi M adtquatt ntH to inturt optimum achitvtmtnt. The 
ttachtr mutt pUn and provide for t Maritty oi learning 
activities for pupiU. 'Smenett" in learning activittet makes for 
feelings of boredom on the part of learnert. A wide variety of 
learning activities should be provided for pupils involving 
handwriting. Pupils can improve the quality of their handwriting by 
writing business letters, friendly letters, poems, stories, 
invitations, and engage in other functional writing activities. 
Generally, pupils lose interest in improving qualilty of their 
handwriting when drill becomes the only important kind of learning 
act i vi ty. 

On Teaching Handwriting 

To communicate ideas effectively, pupils need to become proficient 
in legible handwriting. Handwriting that is not legible presents 
problems to the reader in terms of time taken to understand ideas 
expressed in written communication. The teacher^ inust provide quality 
learning activities involving handwriting so that each pupil can 
improve over his past performance in increased legibility. A ^riety 
of learning activities should be provided so that pupil achievement is 
in evidence. What can the teacher do to help pupils achieve at an 
optimum rate in handwriting? 

Pupils on an individual basis should receive praise for improved 
performance in handwriting. Even the pupil with tht poorest quality of 
handwriting can receive praise if he is doing better than formerly. 
This should spur learners on to greater efforts in this area. Praise, 



hOMCvcr, should be given only i there it evidence th«t inprovement it 
taking pUce. 

Uch pupil thould h«ve knoMledge of the tpeci-fic kindt o-f errors 
he hat exhibited in hanwriting. For a pupil to improve, he mutt 
receive guidance in diagnoting weaknettet that need to be overcome in 
handwriting. A pupil may not crott hit *t's* and leave a tijall loop in 
that tame letter retulting in a -final product which lookt like an "1". 
Or a pupil nay write the letter 'e' excessively tall making it appear 
at an "l". Bated upon diagnotit, the pupil can then receive practice 
to overcome de<f i c ienc i et in handwriting. 

Pupils thould attach positive attitudes toward handwriting. Too 
often learners have been asked to practice skills that have already 
been mastered. Instead new learnings should be developed. 
Opportunities shoild be given to help achieve n,ere legible handwritin 
rather than being riri;Wd on handwriting skills which have already been 
gr.ined. Thus each pupil shoulo engage in practicing the following as 
the need exists xo improve over previous performance: 1) improving 
the slant of letters and words; 2) formin individual letters 
correctly} 3) haying proper alignment of letters and words; 4) spacing 
letters and words properly; 5) writing letters in proper propc^tion. 

Pupils should not enqage in handwriting activit'es which are 
•xcttsively long or too difficult. For example, first grade teachers 
must be careful that excess tension and anxiety do not develop in 
pupils due to experiences involving lengthy handwriting exercises. 
Thett pupils Mong others must have a variety of interesting learning 
activities so that learning becomes an enjoyable experience. 

The ttachtr can group pupils for teaching handwriting. Pupils who 



nttd tht lioftt guidtnct Md Attifttancf should bt pUctd in ont ^ptcial 
group in an atmotphtrt oi rttptct. Thttt Uarntrt can rtctr;^ 
ntctftftary htlp in tht arta of handwriting m tht nttd arittt. In tht 
•mt cUtt tomt pupils may nttd vtrx littit tttitttnct in handMriting. 
Thtx can work indtptndtntly in a varittx oi Itarning activititt 
i^nMolMing handwriting such at dtvtloping a tptcial rtport battd on 
rtfttarch about a tptcif ic unit oi ttudx. In today'' t modtrn tltmtntary 
school I dttks <n a cUttroom can bt movtd quittlx in a small amount O'f 
timt to that pupils can bt plactd into two or thrtt groups for 
inrtruction in handwriting^ 

Pupils should bt guidtd to txhibit thtir btst handwriting in all 
curriculum artas in tht tltmtntarx school. Too frtqutntly ttachtrs 
havt tmphasiztd good handwriting only during ^ht timt handwriting is 
actually taught. Pupils may than not transftr tht skills oi good 
handwriting to difftrtnt curricular artas such as social studits, 
scitncti mathtmaticsi and tht othtr languagt arts artas. For txampltf 
a pupil may havt writttn sloMtnly whtn writing a rtport in social 
studitSi but tht hanck^ri^ing may havt bttn oi good quality in a formal 
stssion dtMottd to ttaching thtst skills. Uhilt tht pupil is writing 
tht first draft of tht social studits rtport, ht will gtntral ly^not bt 
using tht btst handwriting. Tht pupil must think of idtas first in 
writinp ronttn^. In tht ^inal copy of tht rtport | howtMtr, tht child 
can txhibit his btst handwriting^ possiblt. Pupils nttd to htMt amplt 
opportunitits to practict good handwriting in tht difftrtnt curricular 
artas of tht tltmtntary school. 

Ltarntrs should stnst that purpost is involvtd in Itarning 
activitits involMing handwriting. Ttt ttachtr alont in too many casts 



hM ftit that pupil purpoftf mas inMolMtd in tht ongoing 1 taming 
activitits. Purpost nttds to bt dtvtloptd within pupils for Itarning. 
Pupils CM writt busintss Ittttrs ordtring frtt charts and pictures 
about a sptcific social studies or scitnct unit. In this situatio.i a 
ntfd fxists lor ordering mattrials for a unit oi study. Each pupil 
should be encouraged to use his best handwriting since ideas need to be 
communicated effectively. Pupils cari also write friendly letters to 
relatives and friends. Legible handwriting must be in evidence her so 
that the receiver of the letter can read the content rapidly. The 
child should also feel that politeness is involved when using the bes' 
possible handwriting to cormunicate ideas in written form. 

Pupils should develop interest in handwriting. No doubt, interest 
in handwriting has been destroyed by emphasizing much drill on letter 
formation, slanting of letters, alignment, proper proportion of 
letters, and spacing of letters and words. When pupils practice these 
selected handwriting skills, an interest in the purpose needs to be 
felt and accepted by learners. A variety of well-chosen learning 
activities can help learners to develop and maintain interest in 
handwriting. 

Unfair competition among pupils has also hindered many pup^ils from 
liking the area of handwriting. Pupils in a class exhibit different 
achitvement levels in handwriting. The teacher needs to accept '^ach 
pupil on the prtsent achievement level and guide all learners to n^ke 
continuous progress. 

The teacher of handwriting must be interested in the teaching of 
handwriting. The attitudes of the teacher in many cases may be 
reflected within pupils. The classroom teacher needs to th'nk of 



Mfthod* and approachtt to ttaching hanOwriting mhich would capturt tht 
inttrttt of pupMt. 
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Uarning to Listtn 

Many rpportunitits lor Itarning «r» )o«t dut to poor litttning 
habits. It i» important for individuals to bt good listtntrs so that 
ellffctivt ronmunication oi idtas occurs. In sociffty tht "txplosion" oi 
knowltogt will incrtast at a fasttr ratt in tht ytars to cont as 
compartd to prtvious timts. Ont way to obtain knowltdgt is to listtn 
cartful 1y to tht thinking of othtrs. 

Thtrt art othtr rtasons for bting a goud listtntr. To bt 
rtspcctful and considtratt of othtrs, it is ntrtssary to listtn 
c-rtfuHy. Ont who is a good convtrsational ist must rtart to tht 
thinking of individuals sht is convtrsing with. Uhtn taking part in 
discussions, tach must contributt idtas. Probltros cannot bt solvtd 
unltss solutions propo-^ed are cartfully tvaluattd. This rtquirts 
cartful listtning. In introducing a visitor to othtr individuals, it 
is of utiuost importance to T«»t» cirtfully to tht na:nts and othtr 
rtlattd information of ptrsons . iing introductd. 

Sinct cart/ul listtning is an important skill to dtvtlop, what 
Ittrnhtg activtits can tht ttachtr providt? ^ 

1. Classroom ttachtrs should tvaluatt thtir own teaching to 
dtttmint if dirtctions givtn to pupils art rtptattd too frtqutntly. 
Pupils May ftti dirtctions for an assignrntnt will bt rtptat'^d if thty 
art not grasptd tht first tintt. Tht ttachtr nttdf to evaluate if 
dirtctions were given accurately, concisely and clearly. If directions 
are Itnathy, they should be written on the chalkboard for pupil 
referral . 

When teachers present eKplanationn and discuss content wi^h 
pupils, tvaluatlen needt to bt nadc of repetitious statements which 
encotiraoe poor listening on the part of the l.stener. Pupils can come 
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tG dtptnd upon stAttrntnts bf ing rtptAttd txctssivtly by the tttcher and 
thus poor liftitning is tncouragtd. 

2. Cooptrat Ivtly, pupiU with ttachtr atsittanct could develop 
ftt«nd«rdft pertaining to good listening. Following the completion oi a 
selected learning activity, pupil achievement could be evaluated in 
termt oi these ttandardt. Ueaknetteft in listening could be identified 
with further practice being given to overcome these deficiencies. 

3. Devote special class sessions to helping learners become 
better listeners. For example, tape recordings could be made oi 
different sounds in a celected environment such as the sound of a chain 
saw sawing wood, a caterpillar leveling land, and carpenters building a 
new home. PuDi!^ with adequate background knowledge could attempt to 
identif/ these sounds. 

The teacher could have pupils put their heads on their desks and 
identify sounds made in the classroom. Learn\^rs, in this situation 
would not be able to see the action taking place when the jound is 
being made. For example, the teacher could hit a piece of wood with a 
hammer, pour water from a pitcher, or tap the foot on the floor. 
Pupils would then be asked to identify these sounds. 

When pupiU are taken on an excursion, call their attention to 
sounds in the environment such as berds. singing, squirrels chattering, 
and dogs barKing. Ask pupils to identify different sounds made in the 
environment. 

4. The teacher and pupils need to provide a learning environment 
which promotes good listening. Unnecessary noises which hinder optimum 
achievement in listening should be avoided. Too frequently, competing 
sounds in the environment hinder pupils from gaining necessary ideas. 

A pi^il may pay more attention to unnecessary noises made by 
others rather than concentrating or ideas being presented. 

5. The teacher and pupils periodically should evaluate the 
temperature in the classroom. A too warm temperature makes pupils 
drowsy. If the room temperas ^e is cold, pupils would concentrate more 
on b'-ing cold than on listening to ideas being presented in various 
learning activities. Proper venUlation is also important. 

6. A variety of learning activities involving listening should be 
provided for pupils. Tapes, filmstrips, films, slides, excursions, 
construction activities, research, art activities, and dramatizations 
provide opportunities fo*^ pupils to tngage in speaking and listening. 
Learning activiti#s must be varitd so that pupMs do not become bored 
with eness.'* Pupils^ interests must be developed and maintained so 
that a high degree of comprehension wiil result from the ongoing 
learning activities. It is also important to sel^/ct learning 
activities which provide meaningful learning for pupils. Pupils in 
many cases will listen carefully when they can attach meaning to what 
has been presented verbally. 

7. The teacher should be a good example for pupils to follow in 
the area of listening. If the teacher is a poor 1istener« pupils niay 
"hink and feel that careful listening is not necessary. In the 
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cUftftrom at Will as in tht school cAftttriA and pUygroundi the 
teacher should make a definite effort to Ittten carefully to the ideas 
of pupil ft* 

6t In learning activities provided for pupilsi purpose should 
exist for the listening activity. The teacher can briefly discuss with 
pupils wty they need to listen carefully to a learning activity 
involving the use of oral language. Hopefully, learners win sense it 
is important to listen intently. 

9. Stress the importance of good listening in all curriculum 
areas of the elementary school. There needs to be a transfer of 
lea^^ning foim special times devoted to teaching listening skills to 
careful listening ^n the elementary school throughout the school day. 

10. Pupils with hearing difficulties should be seated as close as 
possible to the spoken voice. In this way, the/ also can observe the 
lips and facial expressions of the speaker. 

11. Pupils ihould receive praise for improved performance in 
listening. Learners like to be rewarded for doing better than 
formerly. Thus, praise given Judiciously would spur learners on to 
greater efforts in listening. All pupils in a class can then receive 
praise for improved listening. 

Linguistics in the Elementary School 

Linguists have made iriny contributions in improving the elementary 
school language arts curriculum. They place heavy emphaf^is upon pupils 
participating in various learning activities involving the spoken 
language. In the past, pupils have learned very little about the 
English language and its use when filling in blank spaces in workbooks 
and exercises from textbooks. Too frequently, pupils have filled in 
blank spaces in sentences with 'is', "are", "was", or "were* 
incorrectly. The point is that filling in blanks contained in 
exercises within workbooks and language i^rts textbooks lacks reality 
pertaining to situations faced in life. Mhen individuals in every day 
society speak or write, they generally do not fill in blank spaces. 

Linguists differentiate between the concepts of 'grammar* and 
*usage*. Grammar is a description of how a language works or operates. 
O i nouni for example, is a word that can be changed from singular to 



plural or from plural to tinguUr. *M9n* it » noun tinct it is 
ftinguUr and can be changtd to plural as would be true oi the word 
''mt Each oi the following words is a noun since it refers to one in 
numbtr (singular) and can be changed to mean more than one (plural >s 
duck, cow, boy, girl, woman, tiger, elephant, baby, owl; turkey, dog, 
cat, and monkey. 

Verbs are words that can be changed from present to past tense or 
from past to prtsent tense. The following words ire verbs since can be 
changed to indicate something that is happening presently and yet each 
word can be chaged to indicate a happening which has already occurred! 
run, swim, sing, walk, dance, jump, hop, skip, move, and eat. The past 
ttnse of tach of the above named words would be the following: ran, 
swam, sang, walked, danced, jumped, hopped, skipped, moved, and ate. 

In traditional grammar, parts of speech were classified in terms 
of definitions. For example, a noun was a word which referred to a 
person, place, or thing. A verb was lef ined as a word which dealt with 
action or state of being. Thus "running" was a verb in the following 
sentence since action was involved: The boy was running a race. Much 
confusion exists in the following sentence when thinking of ver^s being 
action words: Running is my favorite exercise. The word "running" 
pertains to doing something or action is involved. However, "running' 
is the subjtct of the sentence and not the predicate or verb. The word 
•is" is a vtrb in the sentence and yet It does not relate to action. 
The word "is' however can be changed from present tc past t»nse. 

Usage can be thought of as choices that are made when words art 
selectad to be uted in sentences. Uhen giving an oral rtport to a 
O ;Uts of 9raduatt or undergraduate studonts, the tendency would be to 



chooM words tnd senttncts whcih would be more formal md tophisticattd 
tft coiApartd to convtrfting with a well-known fritnd or one^s husbtnd or 

Not all individuals from different socio*-economi c levels choose 
the same words when speaking. The con ts of standard and nonstandard 
English can be brought into the discussion. The individual from a very 
low income family night select the following words to express himself s 
I ain^t got no money no how. Using standard English, one would use the 
following words to express the same ideas I have no money or I haven^t 
got any money. Uhen thinking of usage then, choices are made among 
words. 

Patterns of Sentences 
Pupils in the elementary schools use various patterns of 
sentences. The child entering kindergarten may express himself very 
well by using sentences containing six or more words. He can convey 
ideas very well to others and yet have no knowledge of grarmar. Too 
frequently, much time has been spent in teaching grammar with very 
limited results in terms of improved speaking and writing. The study 
of grammar should help pupils improve in communicating ideas 

/ 

effectively to others. This objective has not been achieved in too 
many cases. 

Generally, pupils, as they progress through the elementary school, 
can identify five patterns of sentences which are used frequently when 
communicating Ideas with otherSi 

The first sentence pattern consists of the noun-verb or subjects- 
predicate pattern. The following are examples of this patterns 
Q * • Dogs bark. 



2t The boy swims. 

In tht first stnttnct 'DoQs'is a noun and tht subjtct oi the stnttnce, 
*Dogs* can bt chsngtd irm singular to plural or plural to singular. 
"Bark* is tht Mtrb. It can bt changtd from prtstnt to past ttnst or 
Vict vtrsa. In <ht stcond stnttnct "boy" is a noun and tht subjtct oi 
tht stnttnct whtrtas 'sitfims' is tht vtrb or prtdicatt oi tht stnttnct. 

A stcond stnttnct patttrn ustd by titmtntary school pupils would 
ptrtain to ht noun-vtrb-noun patttrn or subjtct<-prtdicatt*-dirtct objtct 
patttrn. Tht following art txampltst 

1. Tht boy caught tht ball. 

2. Tht carptnttr built tht ga^agt. 

In tht first stnttnct, *boy" is a noun and is a word which can be 
chcngtd from singular to plural (boy-boys); "boy" is tht subjtct of tht 
word "caught."" "Caught* is a vtrb si net it is a word which can bt 
changtd from past ttnst to prtstnt ttnst (caught*-catch) . The word 
•ball" is the object of "caught," such as the boy caught what? The 
answer, of course, is "ball." 

A third sentence patte::^ Kould pertain to the noun-linking verb- 
predicate adjective pattern. The following sentences would illustrate 
this patterni 

/ 

1. The flowers were beautiful. 

2. The man was tall . 

In the first sentence, the word ^flowers" is a noun since It can be 
changed from plural to singular (f lowers-flower) • The word "were" is a 
verb since it can be changed to present tense (wert-are). The word 
"beautiful" Is a predicate adjective since It tells about or describes 
"flowers*" Linguists may think of adjectives as patterning with tht 
word ""verxt" The word "bvautifuP would be an adjective then since it 



patttrnft with tht word "very" such At 'vtry btautiful." Tht word 
'btMtHul' it not a noun tinct it cannot bt changtd from tinguUr to 
plurtl or vift« vrr»*. It it not a vtrb 5inct •bttutiful' cannot be 
changtd from prtttnt to patt tente or vice vtrta. 

A fourth ttnttnce patttrn could ptrtain to tht noun-linking Mtrb- 
prtdi'-atf noun patttrn at would bt illuttrattd by following 
ttnttncttt 

1 . John it a boy. 

2. Mr. Brown wat a fa'^ifttr. 

In the firtt ttnttnct "John" and 'boy' rtftr to tht tamt ptrton. Both 

art nouns tinct tach word can be changtd from tingular to plural. The 

word 'it' it a verb tince it can be changed from pretent tente to patt 

tente. In the tecond tentence "Mr. Brown' and 'farmer' refer to the 

tame ptrton and thete wordt are Joined together by the verb 'wat.' 

A fifth tentence pattern uted by elementary tchool pupilt is the 

noun'-verb-noun-noun or tubject-predicate'-indirect object-direct object 

pattern. The following tentencet are examplett 

1 John gave Jim a pretent. 
2. The girl made Sally a tcarf. 

In the firtt tentence 'John' it a noun and it used as the subject of 
tht tentence. 'Gave' It a verb which can be changed to pretent^tente 
when thinking of a rationale for cUtsifying that word. John gave 
what? The answer it 'pretent.' The word 'present' it a direct object 
and telit what wat given. The question aritet at to whom or for whom 
the pretent wat intended. The answer wou!d be 'Jim.' The word 'Jim' 
then would be clattif ied at an indirect object. Some pre-tchool.rt, at 
well at early primary grade pupilt will already ute tentence patternt 
which follow the noun*verb-noun-noun pattern. When pupilt celtbrate 



thtir birthdAXf or at Chrittmat timt, thty wifl bt using oral 
•xprtftftiont, such as tht following: 

1. I gave John a prtttnt. 

2. Jancit gaut Sallx tomt difthts. 

3. Tht ttachtr gavt tach pupil tomt ptnciU. 

4. Hothtr bought mt a doll. 

5. Daddy bought ut tomt candy. 



Expanding Stntences 
To makt fttnttncts nort dttcriptivt and mort mtaningful, writtrs 
can fxpand tach of the five ttnttnct patterns discutttd prtgiously. 

One way that stnttncef ca.i bt txpandtd is through modification. 
The following tenttncts follow the ncun-yerb p/Atttrni 

1 . The boys walked. 

2. Th« girlft tang. 

Certain quest ions can be asked about each of «these sentences. For 
example I in sentence onet the following questions could be asked: 

1. How many boys were there? 

2. How old were these boys? 

3. Hrw did ther walk? 

If modifiers are added to the sentence, more cl'^rity in writing will 
result. For example, the first sentence--*The boys walked"-- -could be 
expanded to read as follows: 

1. The three tall boys walked slowly. / 
2.. Two kindergarten boys walked rapidly to the playground. 

A second approach used to expand sentences is through compounding 

words, phrases, clauses, or sentences. Notice the following sentencesi 

1. Jim likes to read library books. 

2. John likes to read library books. 

Ifi these sentences, the subjects *Jim* and "John* can be compounded to 
nake a meaningful sentence which would read as followsi Jim and John 
like to read library books. The writing also becomes less monotonous 
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whtn tht wo^dt 'Jim and John' btcorat compound lubjtctf* 

Othtr words cun alto be compoundtd in order to txpand ftnttncet. 

Notict the following itnttnctss 

1 • i>ora fttng* 
2. Dera Janctd. 

Thfif itnt^nctft can be written in a snuch more interesting way through 
compounding the verbs as wov.1d be true o^ the following expanded 
se;^tence t 

Dora sang and danced. 

Phrases can also be compounded when expanding sentences. 

1. The boy walked in the yard. 

2. The boy walked around the house. 

These sentences can be combined with the phrases "in the yard" and 
"around the house* compounded, such as in the following sentence: 
The boy walked in the yard and around the house. 

A thirr< way o^ expanding sentences would be to use subordination. 
The following basic sentence would ^follow the noun-verb-noun or 
subject-predicate-direct object pattern: John made a touchdown. This 
sentence can be expanded by adding a subordinate clause. John, who 
played the entire game, made a touchdown. Additional information 
describing John "who played the entire game" is added to the basic 
sentence "John made a touchdown." A subordinate clause could also 
modify the verb or predicatei While he felt very tired, John made a 
touchdown. The subordinate clause "Uhile he felt very tired* modifies 
"made" since it tells when the touchdown was macie. 

A fourth way of expanding sentences is through the use of 
Appositives. Notice the following basic sentencei Carl Jones lives on 
Line Street. Additional information can be added pertaining to Carl 



Jontft such ift Mould be trut oi tht following ttnttnctt: 

Ctrl Jonts, an tmployte or tht pott offict, livtt on Line Street. 
Ctrl Jone», a profefttional goHer, lives on Line Street. 

In the firtt sentence, ■Csrl Jonet* snd ■employee* reefer to the ssme 
person with no verb or predicate to join the two words. In the second 

sentence, "Csrl Jone»* snd ■QoWer* refer to the tame person. 

Using ippostiMiet in tentencet makes for varietx and interest in 

the kinds of tentencet which are writter. Monotonous writing occurs 

when sentences are written in the following manners 

Carl Jones lives on Line Street. Ctrl Jones is an employee of the post 
office • 

The first stntence can be expanded by using an appositive thus omitting 
the necessity of having the second sentence : 

Carl Jones, an employee of the post office, lives on Line Street. 

Building New Sentences 
A basic sentence, also called a kernal sentence, can be taken and 
changed to various other kinds of sentences with little or no change in 
the choice of words used. 
Consider the following sentence: 
John plays football in the yard. 

This is a declarative sentence stating a fact. Pupils with teacherr 
guidance can change this sentence so that a question is askeds 
Does John play football in the yard? 

The original kernal sentence can also be used to state a negatives 
John doesn^t play football in th& yard. 

The order of words can be changed in the kernal sentence thus 
making a difftrent kind of transformations 
In the yard John plays football. 



A command or rtqutst can also be indictttd by changing the original 

ktrnal ttnttnce. Tht titntenct whtn transf ormtd may thus rtad: 

Play football in the yard, John. 
PI fate play footbai; in the yard John. 

PupiU should haMt ampit opportunities to transform kernal senttncts to 

Indicate tht following: 

<a) questions 

<b) ntgatiMts 

<c) inversions 

(d) commands or rtqutsts. 

Stress, Pitch, and Juncture 

UhfA individuals communicate ideas orally to each other, stress, 

pitch, and juncture are in evidence. Not all words, of course, are 

stressed equally much when orally communicating ideas. Consider the 

following sentence when thinking of one pupil asking another pupil a 

quest ion I 

Did you get an A in social studies? 

If the pupil asking the question stresses the word "you" rati^er heavily 
in speaking, it may sound as if it were impossible for the listener to * 
receive an A grade in social studies. It also emphasizes you as an 
individual being spoken to rather than someone else. If the letter 
grade "A" is stressed heavily by the speaker, it may indicate tdat it 
is difficult to receive such a high marie in social studies; it may also 
tmphasize that an "A" grade has been received rather than a lower 
9rade. If the word 'social studies" is stressd heavily, the emphasis 
is upon social studies and not a different curriculum area. Pupils 
should have ample opportunities to study a particular sentence by 
tmphasising or stressing one word within that sentence more than the 
other words. Learners can then notice the effect this has on the 
^pj^(^iiMiii9 of the spoken sentanct. Sentences which are spoken ot ally can 



bt tApt rtcorded in ordtr to evAluatf tht dtgrtt oi ftrtftf or tmphtf it 
« ptrtlcuUr word rectived. Linquiftf rtcognlxe And idtntify ^our 
dtgrttft oi fttrtftft. 

PupiU fthouid aUo ftudx the highnfff or lownttt in pitch oi words 
Aft thty art spoken in ttnttnces. Senttncts csn chsnge in meaning 
depending upon the pitch oi words. Notice the following sentences: 

1. Ton swims. 

2. Tom swims? 

The same words sre used in both sentences. In the first sentence, the 
voice y% lowered tt the end oi this declarative sentence since s fact 
is stated. In the second sentence, the speaker raises t^:^ pitch of his 
voice at the end due io asking a question about Tom being able to swim. 
Not always, of course, is the ending word pitched higher than the other 
words in a sentence when a question is asked. With teacher guidance, 
pupils should have much practice in listening to selected sentences 
where the same word within a sentence is pitched differently. The 
tape recorder should be used to assist pupils in thoroughly evaluating • 
sentences through replays as to meanings changing when words are 
pitched #t different levels. Linguists recognize and identify 4. - 
levels of pitch. ^ 

The concept of "juncture" is also very important for pupils to 
understand. Uhen sentences are written, con»!:)as, periods, question 
marks, and exclamation points indicate where pauses occur when reading 
content. Uhen oral language is utilized, the speaker needs to pause at 
appropriate places in order that the listener can attach accurate 
meanings to ideas. If the spi^Aker omitted all pauses in the following 
sentences, it would be difficult to determine the kinds of foods served 
^ O * picnici 



At tht picnic, the family had han, tandwichtt, jallo, taUd, and milk. 

li the tptaktr did not pautt adequately after the word "ham", the 
listener may interpret that the family enjoyed "ham tanduitcheft" at the 
picnic rather than "ham"* and "tandwichet" . The tame would be true if 
the pause would not be adequate between the words "jello" and "sal ad" { 
the listener may think that "jello salad" i \% served. Pupils with 
teacher guidance should listen to selected sentences and determine how 
meanings change within a sentence if pauses are not adequate at 
specific points. 



Elementary pupils need op(.ortunities to practice speaking so that 
they may learn '.o communicate effectively. 

The classroom teachfr must implement certain guidelines if pupils 
are to experience cortinuous success in learning activities involving 
speaking. These guidelines are: 

1. Learning activities involving speaking should have purpose. 
The teacher may ask children to select information on a topic and 
present their conclusions to the class. Pupils, however, may 'sense' 
little or no purpose in this learning activity. They need to ^e1 
that purpose is involved. For example, in a social studies unit, 
pupils should be Siimulated to ask questions. Attractive and 
interesting sctnes on a bulletin board, a film or filmstrip will 
encourage this. Pupil ^s questions can then provide the basis for 
gathering information and presenting findings to the cUss# Oral 
reports based on purposes of the pupils help improve oral 
communication. 



Teach Them to Communicate 




"Samentsft* gentrtlly rtductt pupiKs inttrttti For txvnpit, if pupils 
muftt Qivc an txcttftivt numbtr of oral book rtports, inttrtst in 
activities involving tptaking may bt loft. Tht clattrooni ttachtr 
nttds to think of t varitty of activitits to htip pupils dtvelop 
sptaktng proficitncy. In computing a ftc;tnc« unit, a pupil or 
commit tit could intervitw a person who had livtd ior some time in a 
foreign country^ being studied. Interviewing the resource person for 
other children provides variety in activities involving speaking. 
Hobbies brought to class can form the basis for a speaking activity. 
Different learning activ^ities should be explored as means of helping 
pupils develop interest in speaking. 

3. Learning activities involving speaking should be meaningful. 

m VIII lu WiiO iiA» iiieriiOi iZru wwii ivii i iumjr iiuv «ivaL.ri inrciiin^ t«^i% in 

situations involving verbal communication. Learning activities using 
f i1mS| filmstripsi excursions, reading, discussions and pictures help 
pupils understand and attach meaning to what has been learned. 
Meaningful facts, concepts, and generalizations develped by the 
learners should assist in communicating effectively. 

4. Learning activities involving speaking should help pupy^ls 
realize objectives. Pupils differ in achievement, capacity, energy 
level, motivation and coordination, among other things. The teacher 
needs to consider differences among pupils when determining goals for 
each pupil in oral communicai^on. Each child needs to be evaluated in 
terms of improvement over previous performance in speaking. The 
learning activity in speaking should help pupils feci successful in 
realiaing their objectives. The teacher and pupil together should 

^lecide which objectives in oral communication the str^^ent should 



rfl lit. 

5. Learning activititt inMolving tpeaking should tvalutte pupil 
achitMtfnent. Ttpe rtcordings oi discuftftions and convtrsationft help 
pupils dettrmint with teacher guidanct, strtngths and weakntssts in 
oral communication. Respect -for the thinking oi others is important. 
Strengths o4 pupils should be rewarded through praise. Needed areas oi 
improvement can be cooperatively identified. Additional speaking 
activities should be provided to overcome these deficiencies. A 
variety of techniques should be «jsed in evaluating pupil achievement 
in oral communication. 

In Summary 

Teachers in the elementary school must provide a reading 
readiness program which provides for individual differences in the 
class setting. A variety of learning ^ /.tivities must be provided for 
pupils in the reading readiness program. Pupil achievement in reading 
should evaluated continuously to provide for sequential achievement on 
the part of learners. Skills must be developed on the part of readers 
to identify and recognize new words. Pupils should have ample 
practice in reading for a variety of purposes. 

Teachers must follow recorm^nded teaching procedu. s in helping 
learners realize the objective of legibility In handwriting. 

Pupils should be guided to develop optimum proficiency in 
listening through carefully selected learning activities. 

Linguists have made Important contributions In improving the 
language arts curri culms. Teachers of language arts should assess and 
compart traditional grammar with the linguistic approach. 
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